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others who desire to see something accomplished are 
speaking, as it were, a new message to us, let us try to 
see the whole problem in a large way. Whatever the 
defects of the League's proposals, the discussions that its 
programme will excite will enable our people and, let 
us hope, the people of other countries, to see more clearly 



than ever before the true nature of the political founda- 
tions of a right international order — the end to which 
we are all working, or should be working, whatever may 
be our differences as to matters of form or detail. Let 
there be new work together all along the line. 



IS THERE DANGER OF A JAPANESE INVASION ? 

By HENRY LOOMIS (Yokohama) 



There have been frequent and strong assertions that 
there is such a probability of a war between Japan 
and the United States that to prepare as speedily as 
possible for any emergency is an urgent necessity. Such 
an event is so utterly impossible that it is not worthy of 
serious consideration. And the reasons are these: 

There is no such disposition on the part of the Japa- 
nese people. Some irresponsible jingoes may try to stir 
up trouble, but they do not represent the thinking and 
ruling classes. Writing on this subject, the editor of 
the Japan Mail (who was an ex-officer in the British 
army) said: "Before engaging in a war with America 
Japan would have to divest herself of the strongest sen- 
timents of friendship which are entertained towards any 
foreign country." 

The Hon. Shimada Saburo, the editor of a leading 
daily paper in Tokyo, and one of the most prominent 
men in the Diet and politics, writes : "These rumors that 
Japan may attack and occupy the Pacific coast are abso- 
lutely without any foundation in fact, and will be 
proved baseless in time. Such an attack would be sui- 
cidal. The United States is the greatest buyer of Japa- 
nese goods, and she does not propose to ruin all this 
trade by making a foolish attack that would be fore- 
doomed to failure." 

In an editorial in the Japan Advertiser (which is 
owned and edited by an American in Tokyo) the writer 
says: "To suppose or to pretend to suppose, that the 
leaders of the Japanese people contemplate a war with 
a non-military but extremely powerful nation, contain- 
ing double the population and tenfold the resources of 
Japan, and separated from Japan's bases by 4,000 to 
6,000 miles of sea, is to pay a very bad compliment to 
the political sagacity which has made Japan the power 
that she is. War with America on any pretext what- 
ever is unthinkable. No government could propose it 
and live a day." 

At a meeting of the leading American residents of all 
professions in the city of Yokohama, the American Am- 
bassador said: "There is no cause under the sun why 
there should be distrust between the people of Japan and 
America. I think that the idea that Japan is a blood- 
thirsty nation that wants territory and war with the 
United States is being gradually worn out, and the idea 
of suspecting our neighbors will be a thing of the past." 

The following is an extract from the resolutions' that 
were unanimously adopted at the same meeting: 

"It has come to our knowledge that in sections of the 
United States rumors have been circulated to the effect 
that public sentiment in Japan is hostile to the United 



States, and that the Japanese government entertains 
sinister purposes of a dangerous character. 

"The rumors in question are based upon misinforma- 
tion, or, even worse, the hope of selfish advantage. We 
believe, upon evidence that cannot be doubted, there is 
not to be found in the Japanese Empire any wish or 
thought other than to maintain the most friendly and 
cordial relations with the Eepublic of the United States, 
and that any representations to the contrary, wherever 
emanating, and from whatever cause proceeding, are 
baseless calumnies, which, if uncontradicted, can only 
result in vast material losses to the people of both gov- 
ernments, and creating an unhappy prejudice between 
them." 

The war between Japan and China, and also the one 
with Eussia, were not brought about by Japan's seeking. 
Had either China or Eussia been willing to accept 
reasonable terms of adjusting differences which had 
arisen in the administration of affairs in Korea, the 
whole trouble would have been settled without resort to 
arms. 

Should there be any change of feeling at this time, 
or in the future, on the part of the Japanese towards the 
United States, such a thing as a war is impossible for 
the following reasons: 

The whole area of Japan proper is less than that of 
the State of California, and only one-fourth, or less 
than the area of New York State alone, is under culti- 
vation. 

The wealth of Japan is only one-half of that of the 
State of New York. 

The total population of Japan is about 60,000,000, 
and that of the United States 111,000,000, which is 
slightly more than one-half. 

The national debt of Japan is greater than that of 
the United States, and more than one-half of this sum 
is money borrowed from abroad. Her wealth is less 
than one-twelfth that of the United States. 

The annual income of the Japanese is $30 per capita. 
The annual income of residents of the United States 
is $250. 

Less than one per cent of the fanners in Japan own 
25 acres, and ninety per cent less than one acre. The 
rent is often sixty per cent of the crop, and the average 
peasant must pay as much as 20 per cent interest. 

The ordinary taxes amount to about ten per cent of 
the income, and to this is added the special income tax, 
which runs from 1 T 7 ff to 26% per cent. 

No other country in the world is carrying so heavy 
a financial burden in proportion to its strength. The 
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ordinary revenue of Japan, according to latest report, 
was $259,849,000. The ordinary revenue of the United 
States was $734,673,000. The total expenditure for 
army and navy in Japan for 1914-15 was less than 
$100,000,000. The expenditure for the United States 
army alone was $94,000,000. 

The Kohubin Shimbun (a Tokyo daily paper) says: 
"The heavy debts of Japan are more than the nation 
can endure." Baron Shibusawa, who is one of the 
ablest financiers in Japan, says: "The present rate of 
taxation in Japan is indeed extremely high, and more 
than the people at large can bear." 

At the close of the war with Russia the new Cabinet 
proposed a considerable enlargement of the navy, in 
order to be prepared for a possible renewal of the strug- 
gle, but the people protested so strongly that the Cabinet 
resigned, and the result was a change in the program 
and a large reduction in the appropriation for that 
object. 

The Diet which met last December refused to sanc- 
tion the increase of the army by two divisions, and a new 
Diet was chosen before such additional expense was ap- 
proved. This approval was secured for the simple pur- 
pose of establishing the Monroe Doctrine for the pro- 
tection of China, and with no idea of inaugurating war 
of aggression against the United States. 

Speaking on the subject of an increased army and 
navy for Japan, President Sato, of the Tohoku Imperial 
University, said : "It is ridiculous for Japan to think of 
supporting a bigger armament; and that is what a ma- 
jority of the people think." 

Japan is largely dependent upon the United States 
for a market for her produce. Her chief articles of ex- 
port are tea and silk. The United States takes practi- 



cally all of her tea that goes abroad and the larger part 
of her silk. The latest report of silk exported to the 
United States gives the amount at $100,900,025 value 
of raw silk and $39,936,000 manufactured silk. The 
value of tea sent to the United States was $16,735,000. 

According to latest statistics, Japan has 7 dread- 
naughts and 16 battleships and a naval force of 42,407 
men (not counting reserves). The United States has 
10 dreadnaughts and 22 battleships, and a force of 
85,965 men, or more than double that of Japan. 

To conduct an aggressive war against a nation with 
about double the population, with twelve times the 
financial strength, possessing a more powerful navy, 
and at a distance of from 4,800 to 6,000 miles from its 
base, is a project that no sane person would consider. 
Hawaii is too well fortified to be taken by any such 
force as Japan could send, and is 3,900 miles distant 
from Japan and 2,400 from San Francisco. 

"With modern equipments, even a small body of sol- 
diers, with the aid of mines and submarines, could repel 
any number of invaders, as has just been demonstrated 
in the Gallipoli peninsula. 

The simple matter of a coal supply for a fleet of bat- 
tleships and transports would render an invasion utterly 
impossible. None of the war vessels would be able to 
carry sufficient coal for a round voyage, and a few sub- 
marines or destroyers could prevent new supplies being 
sent. 

The former American Ambassador at Tokyo, Hon. 
Luke Wright, said, on his return to the United States : 
"The talk of war between this country and Japan isn't 
even respectable nonsense. Japan no more wants war 
with us than we want it with her, and the idea that 
there is an impending conflict is ridiculous." 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 



... A Conference on the Problems and Lessons of the 
AVar was held at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
December 16-18, 1915. The sessions were devoted to 
the discussion of various aspects of War and Peace. 

. . . According to a report from Christiania, the Nor- 
wegian Parliament will not award the Nobel Peace 
Prize this year. This follows the course adopted last 
year, when no award was made. 

. . . An Anti-enlistment League, whose purpose it is 
to pledge citizens over eighteen years of age to refrain 
from enlisting for any military or navy service in war, 
whether it be offensive or defensive, has been formed 
with headquarters at 61 Quincy street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The pledge which the league asks citizens to sign reads : 

"I, being over eighteen years of age, hereby pledge myself 
against enlistment as a volunteer for any military or naval 
service in international war, offensive or defensive, and 
against giving my approval to such enlistment on the part 
of others." 

... On December 4, the well-known automobile man- 
ufacturer, Henry Ford, of Detroit, Michigan, accompa- 
nied by approximately 150 men and women interested 
in the movement to bring the European war to an earlv 
conclusion, sailed for Christiania on the S. 8. Oscar II. 



Mr. Louis P. Lochner, formerly Director of our Central 
West Department, is acting as secretary to Mr. Ford. 

. . . Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, of Japan, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Japan and of the First 
Bank of Japan, has been visiting the United States in 
the interest of the peaceful relations between Japan and 
the United States. Baron Shibusawa is a thorough 
pacifist who wants his country and the United States to 
co-operate in the leadership for peace, and especially in 
the peaceful development of China. The Baron was ex- 
tensively entertained throughout our country. 

President Wilsons Telegram. 

"Please present my warmest greeting to the delegates 
to the Pan American Scientific Congress and extend to 
them on my behalf a most cordial welcome. 

"It seems to me to be of the happiest omen that the 
attendance upon this Congress should be so large and 
the interest in its proceedings so great. I hope that the 
greatest success will attend every activity of the Con- 
gress, and that the intimate intercourse of thought 
which it produces will bind Americans still closer to- 
gether throughout both continents, alike in sympathy 
and in purpose." 



